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An Account of Hindu Immigration to the 
Dominion 


By 
A HINDU - CANADIAN 


WHAT COULD YOU DO? 

If you don’t find your kind of work in the list below, keep thinking and asking 
and hunting till you do, then do it. 

Form an Association for bringing about a better understanding between Canada 
and India. ' abet 

Buy some literature on the ouestion and give it to friends, clubs, libraries, 
debating societies, at meetings and in letters. 

Write a letter, or better still, an article to the press about this cause. 

Ask your minister to preach on it. 


+) 
Speak if you can, or get up a meeting, and thus introduce the subject to all 
organizations. Interview or write to the legislators for an equitable adjustmen 
of this case. | | be 


_ Help and give something, Time, Service or Money. 
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PRICE FIVE CENTS 


For further information and literature please apply to the Sec- 
retary, India Association, 630 Speed Avenue, Victoria, B.C., or Sun- 
der Singh, P.O. Birch Cliff, Ont., Canada. 
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- the Sikhs. 


The Hindu in Canada 


_ The migration of peoples from one part of 
the world to another is always interesting 
and especially is this the case with the Hindus 
of India who in the past settled in Java, Su- 
matra and other islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The modern movements of these 
people constitute a story of absorbing im- 
portance. The fact that the Hindus have 
not emigrated to other parts of the world 
but have practically remained isolated and 
unto themselves, gives the movement of the 
Sikhs to Canada its significance. The 
Hindus of recent years have moved in 
batches to South Africa, Australia, the Bri- 
tish West Indies, the Straits Settlements and 
the Far East. To all these countries they 
go generally from certain well-defined areas. 
One can almost point with a finger the par- 
ticular locality on the map from which the 
emigrants go to these parts of the world. The 
Hindus who have come to Canada are mostly 
Sikhs. They are from the Punjab and from 
a few. districts round about.Lahore. The 
density of population there is more than one 
per acre. They depend almost entirely on 
agriculture. There are hardly any industries 
to speak of, and it is primarily because of 
the overcrowded state of agriculture that the 
Sikh who is fond of fresh pastures goes 
abroad. 


The first Sikhs to see Canada, I have been 
told, were those returning to India after the 
Diamond Jubilee celebration in London, They 
saw the vast prairies of this great Dominion 
which are not unlike the plains of the Pun- 
jab. There were the waving crops of wheat 
which is raised so well in their own province. 
It was not till 1904 that a very small number of 
these hardy men crossed from Hongkong to 
Vancouver. At first when they came it was 
hard to get work, but as soon as they gained 
their way, they found plenty to do. Their 
employers reeommended these men to others 
for the hard-working and steady habits of 
I have heard ‘of the privations and 
hardships of these men when they came here 
first. One case I specially remember, a 
Sikh new-comer, who lived entirely on pota- 
toes like our friends the Irishmen for quite 
a considerable period. 

There was no organized effort on the part 
of the Sikhs coming to Canada. It was all 
spontaneous. These men wrote back to their 
friends in the Far East of the great oppor- 
tunities for labor in the Dominion. In China 
and nearby countries there is always a steady 
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stream of men from North India who work 
as policemen, soldiers and in various other 
capacities. This class was the next to come. 
They came in small parties from Hongkong, 
Shanghai, Manchuria and the Straits Settle- 
ments. They were accustomed to British 
laws and institutions. Then came the peasant 
proprietors of the Punjab, who mortgaged 
the small pieces of land handed down by 
their ancestors and who staked their all on 
the great venture. 

It was in the years 1905 to 1908 that most 
of the Sikhs now domiciled in Canada landed 
in this country. They were tall and wiry 
men of fine physique. They came from a 
cold climate and were used to roughing it as 
they say out West. 

The Chinese were the first of the Oriental 
newcomers, the Japanese were next to fol- 
low, and the Sikhs came last of all. In 
1907-08 there was a financial panie and the 
results were spread far and wide. Work was 
hard to get, but the Sikhs by their practical 
self-denial and helping each other tided over 
the hard times. The Chinese having a Gov- 
ernment of their own are represented by 
consuls who take care of their interests. The 


Japanese can protect their nationals abroad, as 


is known to all. But with the Sikhs it was 
otherwise. During the stringency a great 
agitation was set on foot against the Orien- 
tals. Racial prejudice and passions rose high. 
Riots occurred against the Chinese and Japan- 
ese in 1907 and I have been told of a very 
anxious night which the Sikhs spent in their 
meeting house in Vancouver in 1908 when 
they heard rumors that this wave of fury 
and passion was to be let loose on them. 


The Dominion Government through a Royal 
Commission, paid compensation for damages 
to property and loss of business and offered 
apologies to the Chinese and Japanese. The 
Hindus who were British subjects had come 
to British Columbia in 1907 in only one third 
aS many numbers as the Japanese, and many 
of them, according to evidence taken on 
oath, as a result of the immigration propa- 
ganda of certain Canadian interests. 

But somehow a malicious agitation was 
started against our people. Mis-statements 
and misrepresentations became the order of 
the day. The idea seemed to be when nothing 
else was on to start a scare about the Hindu 
peril. Confidential agents went to British 
Columbia to look into the trouble on behalf 
of the Government. Their reports were duly 
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pigeon-holed. Why the authorities were so 
anxious about the Hindus nobody knew and 
nothing was said about it. Sometimes it was 
said the climate was working havoc on the 
Sikh. At other times the ground of complaint 
was that the Hindus had no work. The Hindu, 
like the rest of us, went on heedless of the 
keen interest manifested on his behalf. When 
it was reported that the Sikhs were starving, 
and everybody was feeling the effect of hard 
times, the Hindus, in spite of prejudice, built 
a meeting-house worth $7,000 for the worship 
of God the Father of all. How a starving 
people could do this is a wonder to me. 

With the return of prosperity the feeling 
against the Japanese and Chinese died down. 
Each Chinaman coming to British Columbia 
contributed $500 to the revenue, and behind 
the Japanese was a powerful ‘government, in 
alliance with Britain. The prejudice to Asi- 
atic races then became somewhat concentrated 
upon the Sikhs, for whom in contrast with the 
other Asiatics, no Government representative 
appeared at any of the official inquiries into 
the circumstances of Oriental immigration. In 
1908 a scheme to take the Sikhs to British 
Honduras was started. A Mr. Harkin repre- 
senting the Ottawa Government went to Van- 
couver and through another man made overtures 
to the Sikhs, who being naturally polite wanted 
to investigate about the ‘‘promised land’’ as 
represented to them by their friends. Two 
reresentatives were sent by the Hindus of 
British Columbia to Honduras to look into the 
matter. They went there and found conditions 
not quite the same as they were said to be. On 
their return these two men laid their report 
before the Hindu assembly, which was to the 
effect that the Sikhs who were going to be 
taken to Honduras were going there as inden- 
tured laborers and thus were going to lose 
their liberty. The Hindus already in Honduras 
were in a pitiable condition. Indenture forms 
were ready to be signed for the men who were 
to go from Canada to Belize. Well has it 
been said, ‘‘Save us from our friends.’’ 

The officials also went to the Vancouver 
Sikh temple with these celegates, aud were 
asked to come upstairs to the open meeting and 
address the assembly. The Sikhs think that the 
authorities used ways and means which the 
Sikhs had never heard of before. The Sikhs 
being farmers and simple by nature believed in 
British justice and fairplay. They had never 
had the experience of a real game at politics. 
They saw through the whole thing and decided 
not to go to Honduras. During all this 
affair the Sikhs had the help and guidance 
of Prof. Teja Singh, M.A., LL.B. (Harvard), 
for whose services at this crisis in their history 
the Hindus cannot be too grateful. 
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Many of the Sikhs in Canada had fought 


in the British India army and had. thus shown 
by personal sacrifice and heroism that their 
citizenship in the Empire was not of talk 
alone, but was supported by deeds.- As British 
subjects they had a status which no subtlety 


on the part of the politicians could destroy. 


Who ean forget the Saragarhi episode and 
similar wonderful feats of valor on the Indian 
frontier? In the dark days of the Indian 
mutiny the Sikhs helped the British in India 
to the uttermost. 

The Canadian Government chagrined at this 
failure of wholesale transferring of Hindus in 
Canada to British Honduras fell back on an- 
other course of action. It was a policy of 
petty persecution, at least so it appeared to 
the Sikhs. Anybody who spoke on behalf of 
the Sikhs was warned. Apparently the Sikhs 
were good enough to fight for the Empire, but 
when it came to a claim for equal rights, our 
statesmen assumed grave faces. 

The Sikhs, not knowing English, had to 
contend with many difficulties. They could 
not rent houses, and therefore had to live in 


tumbled down shacks, or whatever shelter they © 


could provide to keep out the rain and cold. 
By the end of the year 1908 there were about 
4,000 Hindus, all told, in Canada. They, like 
any other set of people, had come at first to 
find out about the ‘‘new land,’’ and naturally, 
when they had found work, they wanted to 
get their families. In the meantime the ques- 
tion of Hindu immigration had assumed such 
proportions that the Government had to formu- 
late a policy. The Sikhs, on account of their 
hard labor, sober ways and frugal habits pros- 
pered. They bought land, livestock, farms, 


ete., and invested their hard-earned savings in | 


this country, instead of sending it home to 
India. If that is a fault, we can claim our 
full share of it. These men from the Orient 
belong to an ancient civilized race, and have 
the shrewdness common to all men who till 
the soil. They made some shrewd investments 
and made good. Now and again they were 
cheated out of their savings by unscrupulous 
‘“‘business’’ men, but they had to get this 
bitter experience. » | 

The Ottawa Government, to prevent the 
Japanese influx from Honolulu, passed an 
order-in-council requiring all immigrants com- 
ing to Canada to travel by a direct and con- 
tinuous journey. 


The Government sent a special Commissioner 


to England in 1908 to interview the Imperial 
authorities, and he had warned them, saying 
in his report that ‘‘it is within the power of 
a few individuals to create a situation not only 
prejudicial to the lives and fortunes of hun- 
dreds of well-meaning and innocent persons, but 


of grave concern to the British Empire. it- 
_self.’’? In spite of this serious admonition the 
continuous journey clause was applied in the 
ease of the loyal Sikhs. Further immigration 
from India was stopped, and ‘‘No Hindu need 
apply’’ sign was put on the door of Canada, 
although the Japanese and Chinese came in 
their hundreds. The Sikhs, being British, be- 
came the objects of a subterfuge by which they 
were not to be admitted, except they had come 
on the same ship direct from India to Canada. 
We find that during the last five years only 
very few Hindus have come to the Dominion. 

So this order-in-council practically amounts to 
an exclusion of the Hindus. 

Whilst this was going on the Sikhs, before 
sending out for their families, wrote to 
Ottawa about the matter. They also con- 
sulted their friends in British Columbia and 
were advised of there being no legal barrier, 
for what human law can transcend God’s 
law and sunder the husband from his wife 
and child. Still there were rumors afloat that 
the wives and children of the Sikhs would not 
be admitted if they came. 

In the summer of 1911, a respected and 
‘well-to-do Hindu, Hira Singh, sent for his 
wife. She was ordered deported. Action was 
taken in the courts, and after some weeks’ de- 
lay, she was allowed to remain, without the 
case having been tried. It was all done as ‘‘a 
matter of grace.’’ The Hindus now realized 
their exact position, and whilst any foreigner— 
the Chinese and Japanese—could get his wife 
and child if he could afford it, and wanted to 
do so, no Hindu could do so except by a 
special ‘‘act of grace.’’ 

‘The Sikhs and their friends sent many peti- 
tions and resolutions asking for admission of 
their families, but it was to no purpose. When 
we appealed to the British Columbia Govern- 
ment, they said the matter was in the hands 
of the Dominion Government. So in the fall of 
1911, the Sikhs decided appealing directly to 
Cesar. They sent a deputation_across the con- 
tinent to Ottawa. They saw the Minister of 
the Interior, who is in charge of the Immigra- 
tion Department, and had two interviews with 
him, on Nov. 27th and 29th. Through him also 
they had an interview with Premier Sir R. L. 
Borden, who said that their case would receive 
due consideration. The appeal of the Hindus 
was two-fold, and this is what it said:— 

‘* As loyal British subjects, we come to press 
for redress for onerous restrictions that have 
gradually reduced our status as British sub- 
jects below that of the most unfavored na- 
tionalities of the Orient. 

‘1. The restriction that most presses, and 
needs very immediate redress, is the prohibi- 
tion by regulations that make it impossible for 
the wives and children of the Hindustanis re- 


‘contrary to 


siding in Canada joining them. The compul- 
sory separation of families is punitive and in 
itself penal, and can only lawfully be applied 
to criminals by any civilized nation. It is 
every human instinct and 
jeopardizes the existence of the family life, 
which is the very foundation of the British 
Empire as a whole. The regulation presses 
(contrary to all preconceived ideas of British 
justice and fair-play) hardest on the weaker 
of the two parties concerned, namely, the 
mother and the child. There are no good 
political, economic or racial reasons why this 
regulation should not be abolished. But, on 
the other hand, there are many cogent and 
weighty reasons, moral, economic and imperial, 
why it should be. There is not a mother in 
Canada, looking into the eyes of her child, who 
would not sanction its repeal. It is well to 
consider, from an imperial standpoint, the re- 
flex action of this regulation on the Sikh com- 
munities of India, who are so closely united 
by the bonds of their religion, whether it fost- 
ers loyalty or otherwise. Any and all of the 
unfavored nations of the Orient may bring 
their wives; is it too much to expect or ask, 
that a British subject may also? For the honor 
and welfare of the Empire we hope not. 

‘¢9. The next immigration regulation which 
we ask you to consider, with a view to modifi- 
eation or repeal, is the continuous journey re- 
striction. First, because no law or restriction 
has any force which is impossible to observe. 
Continuous journey, as now defined, is impos- 
sible. No other country asks its own subjects 
to do that, which, from the very nature of the 
ease, they cannot. The thinking men of India 
and all who are directly or indirectly affected | 
by this order-in-council fail to understand its 
application, where loyal subjects of the Crown 
are concerned; as a method of total restriction 
that is another matter. But, on the other hand, 
we would ask you to consider, is there any pro- 
eess of law or regulation that can be indirectly 
used to strip a loyal British subject of his in- 
herent right to travel or reside in any part of 
the Empire? If not, then why this restriction? 
Our common Sovereigns, Their Majesties, have 
solemnly promised all subjects of the Empire, 
regardless of race, equality of treatment. We 
request also that you remove restrictions on 
students, merchants and tourists entering 
Canada, and that they may be placed on the 
same footing as other nationalities at least. In 
the very near future the granting of this last 
clause will prove most advantageous from a 
commercial standpoint.’’ 

As the deputation wanted an answer to their 
petition before their return, they had another 
interview with the Hon. the Minister of the 
Interior, who on Dec. 15th, 1911, said that the 
Dominion Government had seen their way to 


grant the first part of their petition, viz., the 
admission of the families, but as regards the 
second clause, viz., the recognition of their 
status as British citizens, he said he would send 
a special investigator to the Pacific coast to 
look into the matter, and in due time they 
would hear from him on this point. 

This pledge regarding the admission of 
families was flashed across the cables the same 
day, and there were rejoicings not only amongst 
the Hindus in British Columbia, but in far 
away India as well, where His Majesty King 
George V., was having the great Durbar at 
Delhi. The people in India realized that after 
all British justice and fairplay had at last 
won the day. 


No sooner had the deputation left Ottawa 
than the families of two prominent Sikhs of 
Vancouver, who had been waiting in Hong 
Kong for nearly a year, desiring admission 
to Canada, arrived at Vancouver in January, 
1912. The Immigration officials on the 
coast refused them landing, and _ ordered 
them deported. If there was a disillusion, 
here was one. The Sikhs, who had _ abso- 
lutely believed in the sacred pledge of a 
responsible Minister of the Crown, found that 
it was only a ease of political expediency. 
They asked for bail, so that the families 
could be released pending trial. Legal ma- 
chinery was set in motion. For several months 
the case dragged on, the Government on various 
occasions, stating it was not ready to proceed. 
Meanwhile our friends the politicians gave 
speeches, and various associations, through the 
kind and benevolent efforts, directly or in- 
directly of these worthy people, passed resolu- 
tions barring the Sikhs’ families. Finally 
after delay, anxiety and heavy legal expenses, 
the two women and their children were allowed 
to remain, without a decision of the court being 
rendered. Here was another ‘‘act of grace.’’ 
How many ‘‘acts of grace’’ were necessary 
before all the Hindus in Canada could get their 
families, we leave it for the readers to de- 
termine. But it would require years and years, 
and no doubt infinite worry and anxiety. The 
Sikhs thought why does not the Government 
say plain yes or no, and have a definite law 
on the subject? They felt it to be futile to 
attempt to re-unite families under such con- 
ditions, seeing that there was an attempted 
deportation as soon as they came and in spite 
of the word of a Minister of the Crown. 


As a result of the treatment received in 
Canada many Sikhs went back to India in 
disgust, leaving behind landed property to 
take care of itself. But others, who had 
gone to India after many years to visit their 
families and relatives, and who had many 
interests in Canada, wanted to return. They 
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went to the transportation companies in .Cal- 
cutta, who refused to book passages to 
Canada. They came to Hong Kong, and 
were kicked about from pillar to post in 
their search to come to a country where they 
had established business, and thus had their 
legal domicile in Canada. This was in 1911 
and 1912, as the effect of the subterfuge in the 
regulation providing for a continuous journey 
by one ship (an impossibility under existing 
conditions). And furthermore, it was said 
that the steamship companies had private in- 
structions not to book any Hindus to Canada. 


As evidence of the sincerity of the Sikhs 
in meeting the Government halfway in arriv- 
ing at a reasonable solution of this matter, 
they, at considerable expense, sent three 
representatives to lay their case before the 
Imperial authorities in England. These three 
delegates, Nand Singh Sihra, Bhai Balwant 
Singh and Narain Singh left Vancouver for 
London early in 1918. On their arrival there 
they waited upon the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies who would not see them. So 
after some time spent in England they went 
to India where they laid their case before 
the various bodies of Sikhs and others, They 
also saw His Excellency the Viceroy,- Lord 
Hardinge, who in reply said that the case of 
the Canadian Sikhs would receive proper con- 
sideration. At Christmas, 1913, this delega- 
tion appeared before the representative body 
of all India, the Indian National Congress, 
who having heard the appeal passed a reso- 
lution asking the Government of India to 
have these disabilities removed. 

In the fall of 1913 the Sikhs took legal 
steps to compel the steamship companies to 
sell tickets for their families. Being common 
carriers they have to sell transportation when 


money is offered. And although the company ; 
involved in this case ran steamers to Calcutta 


and over and above that had even brought 
some passengers to- Canada, the learned 
judge did not see that way and the Sikhs lost 
their ease. In this connection it is well to 
point out here what the Vancouver Province 
said that some of the Sikhs say that not only 
are they being made subjects of false charges 
in the local courts, but that their relatives 
in India are being similarly persecuted and 
victimised. 

A Japanese company, unexpectedly entering 
the field, sold tickets in the fall of 1913, and 
two parties of Sikhs arrived at Victoria, B.C. 
They were not allowed to land, and their de- 
portation was ordered. Their friends ashore 
instituted legal action and secured a landing 
of the first party; the procedure including a 
writ of habeas corpus. Chief Justice Hunter 


of the Supreme Court of British Columbia tried 


the case, and decided that the order-in-council 
and the immigration regulation under which the 
deportation had been ordered, were ultra vires. 
The Sikhs, whose right to land had thus been 
vindicated, took their place in upbuilding of 
the province. 

The second party arrived almost simul- 
taneously with the Chief Justice’s judgment, 
but the Immigration Department refused to 
acknowledge the decision of the Supreme Court, 
and again attempted deportation. Once more 
the Hindus were obliged to institute legal pro- 


ceedings, including a further writ of habeas. 


corpus. This time a second Judge of the 
Supreme Court gave a decision similar to that 
of Chief Justice Hunter. 

At great expense, therefore, the Sikhs, by 
subscription among themselves, had vindicated 
their right as British subjects; but all the 
evidence shows that discrimination against 
them was persisted in because they were British 
subjects. The financial burden thus gratuitously 
imposed upon them, contrasted markedly with 
the compensation awarded the Japanese and 
Chinese under Royal Commission some years 
before—compensation which included allow- 
ance for loss of trade by Chinese opium manu- 
facturers, against whom no deportation pro- 
ceedings had been taken. 

The Sikhs in British Columbia had been mak- 
ing representations to the Ottawa authorities 
regarding this invidious distinction against 
British subjects, but their cries were unheeded. 
Many of the returned Hindus had _ been 
waiting at Hongkong, whilst these trials were 
going on in the B.C. courts. The new Japanese 
steamship company, in order to avoid any fur- 
ther trouble with the powers that be, refused to 
book any more Hindus. But the decision of 
Chief Justice Hunter at last gave them justice 
and rights as British subjects. 
their guide, the bolder amongst these men got 
together at Hong Kong and made up their minds 
to charter a steamer of their own. No doubt it 
required a lot of organization and a knowledge 
of Western business methods. They had some of 
their educated countrymen who wanted to come 
over and study in Canada. There were others 
who were merchants, and thus did not come 
under the immigrant class at all. And last of 
all there were the hardy Sikhs, farmers of the 
- Punjab, inured to a cold climate, and who for 


the first time wanted to try their fortunes in . 


the prairies of Canada. All this was in the 


early part of 1914. 


No steps were taken by the Government to 
set aside the decision of the Supreme Court; 
and no change worth while was made in the 
regulations. The two unchallenged decisions 
by the Supreme Court of a British country gave 
the Hindus absolute confidence that their right 
as British subjects would be respected, and 


Taking it as 


that no longer would they be discriminated 
against in comparison with aliens from Japan, 
China and elsewhere. 


Acting on this, they chartered the 8.8. Koma- 
gata Maru, on a co-operative plan. The boat 
secured was a Japanese tramp steamer, which 
six months before had been purchased from a 
German company, and the Hong Kong agent for 
which happened to be a German. Incidentally 
it is to be said that on this simple fact has 
been founded an allegation that the voyage of 
the Komagata Maru was part of a German 
conspiracy against the British Empire. The 
boat was chartered in March, 1914, nearly five 
months before the outbreak of war. The 
accusation which has been made is_ baseless. 
For even in the report 'on the Komagata Maru, 
presented by the Commission appointed by His 
Excellency the Viceroy of India, the fact is 
stated that this German agent was paid his 
commission by the Sikhs. If the travellers had 
been German proteges, surely their friends 
would not have been compelled to pay part of 
the cost of the charter, nor would they them- 
selves have been turned adrift to starve in 
Japan on their return, whence they were finally 
taken to India at the initiative of the British 
Consul, and at the expense of the tax-payers 
of India. 


The British Governor at Hong Kong, fearing 
that difficulty might be raised by the Canadian 
Government, cabled a warning to Ottawa, and 
caused the vessel to be held while awaiting a 
reply. Receiving no answer for several days, the 
vessel left Hong Kong. In May, 1914, on the 
arrival at Vancouver of the Komagata Maru 
with 376 passengers on board, the immigration 
officials refused to allow any of the passengers 
to land, on the pretext of a medical examina- 
tion—which lasted several weeks. Certain men 
who proved their domicile were,permitted to 
come ashore after some delay, but as regards 
the rest, the immigration court of enquiry re- 
fused to give its decision in any one case till all 
had been tediously ‘‘investigated,’’ the avowed 
object being to wear out the patience of the 
Hindus, while preventing access to the courts. 


_ The Sikhs on shore, besides paying $15,000.00 
to the steamer’s owners, as the last payment of 
the charter money, subscribed funds to have 
the legal situation once more determined and 
applied for a writ of habeas corpus, ordering 
witnesses to be produced in court. Their ap- 
peal to a judge of His Majesty’s court of 
law, petitioning to probe the proceedings of 
the immigration officials, produced a decision — 
which involved the amazing doctrine that, be- 
ing representatives of the Crown, they were 
not amenable to the court, and he refused to 
issue a writ of habeas corpus, which for more 


than two centuries has been the guarantee that 
f 


every British subject desiring to plead, shall 
have his way to court cleared. 

While this was going on the Member of 
Parliament for Vancouver constantly  inter- 
fered, doing his best to inflame popular feel- 
ing, so as to influence the courts, and subor- 
dinate the course of justice to merely partisan 
and anti-[mperial considerations. On appeal, 
and during this inflammation of popular feel- 
ing, in which the M.P. openly used intimida- 
tory language towards the courts, the decision 
of the court below was sustained. 

There was now a conflict of the decisions, 
and the Sikhs desired to carry the case to the 
Privy Council, and offered to put up half a 
million dollars bail for the production of the 
men confined on the Komagata Maru. 
They wanted their exact status in the 
Empire properly settled. At every turn 
they were defeated. At this time one of 
the Hindus who had gone to Ottawa at great 
personal trouble and expense, to lay the case 
before the Dominion Government, asked for an 
impartial investigation of the whole case. He 
had interviews with the Minister of the In- 
terior and the Premier, but as a matter of 
course was passed on to a minor official of the 
Department. Exclusion at all hazards to the 
Empire was announced by the local politicians 
as the policy of the Dominion Government. 

Here is the story of the Komagata Maru, as 
given by a well-known Canadian lady, Mrs. 
Anna Ross:— 

‘*One would think that the decent way for 
the authorities to act toward these men on the 
Komagata Maru, who had so accommodated 
themselves to the Canadian rule, would be to 
receive them politely, and to deal with each 
case fairly and squarely according to law, pass- 
ing those eligible, and rejecting non-eligibles. 
Then if the will of the Canadian people was 
still for shutting the door, to do so by straight 
statute-—‘ No Hindu need apply.’ After that 
there would at least be no misunderstanding or 
disappointments. 


‘But these men who had accommodated them- 
selves to the Canadian rule, who at a cost to 
themselves of nearly $57,000.00 had come by 
one continuous route, who now politely asked 
admission as British subjects and expected it, 
received instead indignity after indignity. It 
is almost inconceivable the lengths to which 
official insolence went in the treatment of these 
strong, proud, independent men. They were 
not allowed to set foot on shore at all. They 
were not allowed to communicate with the Sikhs 
on shore at all. They were not allowed to 
communicate with their own lawyer. Even 
when their case for admission was in court, 
their lawyer, Mr. Bird, was not allowed a per- 
sonal interview with any of them, so that he 
was conducting their case in the dark. After 


( 


at once. 


the case was decided under these circumstances 


--against them, Mr. Bird was allowed to visit. 


them, and discovered that very important ele- 
ments in the case he had not understood at all, 
and had not presented. If this is Canadian 
justice, it is not British justice. : 

‘‘When the case had been decided against 
them, they expressed their willingness to leave, 
only requesting that they should be supplied 
with provisions for the return voyage. The 
immigration authorities refused provisions, but 
tried to compel the captain of the ship to sail 
Though they had been unnecessarily 
delayed by the authorities for six weeks; these 
officials endeavored to force them to commence 
their long voyage without provisions. This 
roused the man and the soldier in these Sikhs, 
and they prevented the captain. from obeying. 
A hundred and seventy-five policemen and the 
stream from a fire-hose only roused them the 
They beat back the policemen with fire- 
bricks and lumps of coal. Then in the dignity 
of her might, Canada ordered the cruiser 
‘Rainbow’ to proceed alongside the ‘Koma- 
gata Maru’ and compel submission. By this 
time the inhuman attempt to send 350 men 
across the Pacific starving had been abandoned, 
and offers of abundant provisions were made. 
But by this time the fighting blood of the Sikhs 
was up. They knew they had been barbarously 
treated by representatives of the Canadian 
Government, and they were resolved to put no 
trust in any offers now made to them, but just 
to fight and die, if need be. 

‘‘That was the position Canada found her- 
self in July 22nd, 1914. The guns of the 
‘Rainbow’ were trained on the little ‘Koma- 
gata Maru.’ The Sikhs on board her had used 
timber to construct barricades, and the black- 
smiths among them were working at fever heat 
making swords and pikes. The Government 
then in extremity sought the good offices of the 
Sikhs on shore, and though they had refused to 
allow them intercourse with the men on the 
‘Komagata Maru’ before, they were now glad 
to have a deputation of shore Sikhs endeavor 
to convince them that the Government this time 
was really acting in good faith, to accept the 
offers of provisions, and leave. They were 
finally successful, and the little ship sailed 
away. 

‘<Tt is a sad story. It is a shameful story. 


more, 


hey could at least have been treated courte- 


ously and given a chance to plead their own 
cause fairly, even if the law had refused them 
admission in the end.’’ 

It may be well to mention here that the 
degradation of British prestige by dema- 
goguery assuming ‘the functions of authority, 
was made shamefully apparent to other nations. 
During the trouble several Japanese cruisers 
appeared, and the politicians appealed to 


> 


Weg Ottawa to request that foreign crews should 


board a vessel in a British harbor, subdue by 
arms British passengers, and forcibly escort 
them across the ocean. What transpired in this 
connection, we know not, but the whole thing is 
so singular that I am sometimes tempted to 
think that only an Oriental mind can grasp the 
effect produced on the shrewd, diplomatic 
Japanese nation of this attempt on the part 
of our esteemed friends, the politicians. I am 
sure I shall be forgiven for calling attention 
to this matter, for my excuse is that native- 
born members of the Empire in-Asia, have a 
stake in its standing among the Asiatic peoples, 
even though in British Columbia, neither edu- 
cation, nor property, nor medals won by valor 
for the Empire, can procure a Hindu a vote, 
though two Hindus -have sat in the Imperial 
House of Commons. 


Of the plight of the men on board the Koma- 
gata Maru, their enforced confinement within a 
vessel for months, and the inevitable effect of 
the news in India, I do not now speak. But it 
is not to be denied that politicians and their 
minions usurped the essential authority. of the 
law, and caused British subjects on a vessel in 
a British harbor to be treated as none have 
been treated with impunity within sight of a 
British shore, since the slave trade was 
suppressed. 


In this connection it is well to mention here 
that the Government had passed an order-in- 
council prohibiting the entry to British Co- 
lumbia of immigrants of the laboring classes. 


- They knew very well if European immigrants 


were to come to British Columbia they would 


- not try to enter it through B. C. ports, but 
_ by ports on the Atlantic coast. 


In all legisla- 
tion there is a principle of equity and 
justice, and laws have to be made in such a 
way that people can, under ordinary circum- 
stances, fulfil them. Whilst the Komagata 
Maru was lying off Vancouver harbor, the 


- British subjects on board her had the mortifica- 


tion of seeing over five hundred Chinamen land 
without a hindrance raised. I make no in- 
vidious comparison between them and my own 
countrymen, but will quote from .the_ ex- 
clusionist Victoria, B.C., Times’ account of the 
Komagata Maru passengers on the day of their 
arrival :— 


‘When the Times’ launch slipped along- 


_ side the steamship the men were lined along 


the bulwarks of the forward and after wells. 
They presented a very brilliant spectacle as 


the many different colored turbans moved 


quickly and silently about. The men were 
dressed in various colors. There were some 
in complete European outfits, others wearing 
riding breeches and helmets, numbers with 
Mohammedan red caps pressed tightly down 


- on their thick black hair, still others in native 
_ costumes, and a few wearing Khaki uniforms, 


which they had used when serving in the 
army. . 

‘‘The majority of the men have served in 
the British army, and they are a tall and 
handsome lot. ‘They seem superior to the 
class of Hindus which have already come to 
this province. ' They stand very erect and 
move with an alert action. All their suits 
were well pressed and their turbans spot- 
lessly clean. The most of them know a little 
of the English language, and some of them 
converse in it remarkably well. Of the 376 
who comprise the party, but 21 have been in 
Canada before. In the party are students, 
merchants ... in fact represent every class 
in India.’’ 

As showing the spirit which governed the 
treatment of these men in the name of the 
Canadian people, I may quote further:— 


‘‘This morning a party of local Hindus left 
here in a launch and attempted to go along- 
side the Komagata Maru. Rev. Mr. Hall was 
in the craft. Their intentions were not 
stated. The patrol boat overhauled the in- 


- truders, and a severe reprimand was given 


them by Dr. Milne, the immigration agent. 
None of the Hindus is desirous of making his 
escape. They all wish to go through with the 
matter in a perfectly open manner.’’ 


Mrs. Elizabeth Ross Grace last summer 
wrote regarding the Sikhs to a church paper, 
‘¢Your last issue referring to the Komagata 
Maru incident, says: ‘Gurdit Singh can now 
write: ‘‘Veni, ‘vidi, non  vici’’—almost 
Cesar.’ Permit me to say that it is a 
deep and disturbing conviction that he can 
quote Cesar exactly. He got what he 
wanted. Those whom he represented cared 
nothing for the poor men who hoped to enter 
the fair Dominion. But they did want to 
force Canada to a clearly defined position. 

‘‘Thus far Canada has contented herself 
with indirect methods of exclusion. None of 
the three Orders-in-Council which discriminate 
against the Hindu mention him. But they 
accomplish the work of exclusion just the 
same. Now, however, Canada has come out 
plainly—with troops and warship. The time- 
expired soldiers in the ship’s company were 
given indisputable evidence of the lengths 
Canada would go to keep them out. Why 
tarry longer. He got what he came for. 
Imperial and Christian considerations alike 
should have made this affair impossible. But 
there was dominant the little Canada spirit. 
It is splendid now, to come to the aid of the 
Motherland. Our brave men and our ship- 
loads of flour mean much in this hour of need. 
But it would mean vastly more to the Empire 
if the Komagata Maru incident could be 
obliterated. Instead, it is a living, growing, 
disintegrating (fonce.: ea sakes mane 

‘“But they (the Hindus) are declared ‘un- 
desirable’—a cruelly suggestive description, 
because positive, yet vague. It seems strange 
that the Government of British Columbia is 


so earnest in its effort to purge the land of 
these men, when we remember the last report 
of the Social and Moral Reform League. In 
this report we are told that vice in British 
Columbia is protected by the Government, 
and reform measures opposed bitterly. Yet 
those who know the Hindus best testify to 
the fact that there is little 
criminality among them, 

“It is said that they will not assimilate. 
I have watched with wonder and delight the 
process of assimilation. Given fair conditions 
and they do adapt themselves rapidly. Their 
eagerness to learn, to fit into the new order, 
was to me surprising, as I watched them in 
California. After knowing such types in 
India, it was a surprise to watch especially 
the psychological process of assimilation. A 
few positive results mean much more than 
scores of negative results. If they are not 
assimilating, the un-Christian atmosphere in 
which they live must explain it. 

‘Never have I seen such opportunities of 
helping India as amongst her lonely sons on 
the Pacific coast. They were eager to learn, 
respectful and earnest. But times are chang- 
ing, and the un-Christian attitude of our 
land is fixing a wide—may it not prove an 
impassable gulf—between Canada and India.’’ 

That racial prejudice and passion let loose 
on the coast in the summer of 1914 was 
altogether overdone is the opinion of com- 
petent people. They say there is already 
a reaction. A well-known Canadian in the 
course of a recent letter to the writer says, ‘‘I 
am quite free to inform you that in my opinion 
the treatment of the East Indians in the pro- 
vince of British Columbia has not been of the 
best, and the Federal authorities without 
question in my mind have never understood 
the situation nor have they tried to under- 
stand the people themselves. This is to be 
accounted for from the fact that the officials 
who were in the various departments of the 
Government are in my opinion (and I say 
without any hesitation) incompetent, and also 
have made no effort to understand the people 
but have assumed a good many things to be 
true that are not true.’’ How far the incom- 
petency enters into the case the writer is not 
prepared to state, but he leaves it for the 
readers to decide the matter, He lays 
before the public this opinion for what it 
is worth. 

Another friend from Vancouver writes 
especially regarding the Komagata Maru: 
‘‘T feel that the effect of the inhuman treat- 
ment that was accorded to the Hindus by the 
Canadian authorities is going to have a far- 
reaching effect. The Singapore incidents and 
the other troubles in India are, I believe, the 


surprisingly 
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direct outcome of the unfortunate episode. 
I am of the opinion that the Sikhs came to 
Vancouver really believing that the doors of 
Canada were wide open for their entry, after 
the decision of the Chief Justice in the 
Narain Singh case.... I blame Mr. H. H. 
Stevens for all this unfortunate episode. 
Nothing could exceed the tenacity with which 
he fought the affair.’’ (Mr. Stevens our 
readers will remember is the M. P. for Van- 
couver in the Dominion House of Commons.) 

I may here state the great ability of the 
Sikhs in adapting themselves to the condi- 
tions in Canada which were new to them. 
How, not knowing the language, they 
started night schools for learning English. 
Many have gone back to India and have been 
zealous in providing education for the boys 
and girls in the villages by starting schools. 
In one notable case they have sent more than 
$15,000.00 and started an excellent high school 
in the Punjab. The writer knows the case 
of a young Hindu, eighteen years of age, who 
by his pluck and industry is supporting him- 
self and acquiring English in a high school 
and thus fitting himself for better service. 
Not only have the Sikhs in Canada helped 
in starting schools for their children, knowing 


full well the difficulties they had to contend — 


with on account of their not having the oppor- 
tunity, but they have also helped in giving 
to the villagers and stay-at-homes in India, 
some idea of the great Western world. As 
a matter of fact the returned emigrants have 
except in rare instances shown genuine desire 
for reform and thus served as vehicles for 
carrying Western civilization to these out 
of the way and remote villages. Some have 
taken with them to India agricultural machin- 
ery and implements and are thus fitting 
themselves to be better farmers. 

In 1908 when there was the financial strin- 
gency they started a colonization company on 
a co-operative plan. With that end in view 


two hundred acres were bought near Van- 


couver where the Sikhs out of employment 
could get work, but of late years things 
have improved and they have had all the 
work they wanted. 

Many of them have bought land and put 
up houses here. Their holdings, in land, 
houses, live stock (as many of them have 
quite a few dairy cattle), horses and wagons, 
etc., amount to at least two million dollars. 
T have heard white grocers and others say 
that they would trust a Sikh and continue 
doing business with him, as over and over 
again it has happened that after being in 
debt for one or two years he will come and 


pay his debts to the grocer and storekeeper. 


‘There are no paupers amongst the Sikhs as 


- 


a, 


a 
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_~ their system of ection) self-help insures 
that those who have been unfortunate 
in being out of work, or on account of some 
aecident, are duly cared for*by the well-to-do 


“members of the community. They have put 


up considerable sums to help the weaker 
brethren in divers ways. And this reminds 
me of the case of nearly ninety Hindus who 
were held up by the authorities at the port 
of Seattle, Wash., and ordered to be deported 
until each of them put up a security of 
$500 cash. To show the Hindus’ self- 
help their friends in British Columbia with 
great generosity characteristic of them sup- 
plied the forthcoming money to the tune of 
nearly $50,000 and had these men released on 
bail in the fall of 1913. In addition to this 


the Sikhs have built temples in Vancouver, 


Victoria, New Westminster and Abbotsford 
all in B, C. The one at Victoria cost over 
$10,000.00 These are open to the public. 
Here are the opinions of various em- 
ployers of labor. The Michigan Puget Sound 
Lumber Co., Ltd., of Victoria say: ‘‘This 
is to certify that we have employed a large 
number of Hindus in our mill*for the last 
few years. We find them hard working, 
reliable and steadfast at their work. They 
have made good in Canada. They are strong 
‘workmen and we can strongly recommend 
them to others requiring steady laborers.’’ 
A farmer who has experience of all kinds 
of labor in Canada says: ‘These two men 
are Sikhs, and there are no better, more con- 
scientious men on the place. They get along 
well with other men and are continually 
racing between themselves to see which can 
do the more work. Any man good enough 
to fight for the Empire is good enough to 


- work for me.’? | 


Messrs. Moore & Pethick, Engineers and 
Contractors, of Victoria, write: ‘‘We beg to 
state that we are large employers of Hindu 
labor in connection with our railroad con- 
struction, and at present. have about one 
hundred and fifty of them working for us 
at Union Bay, and some forty to fifty at 
Osborne Bay. We wish to express our high 
appreciation of them in our work. They are 
infinitely superior to ordinary pick and shovel 
‘white’ labor.’’ 

The Columbia River Lumber Company, Ltd., 
of Golden, B. C. state: ‘‘This is to certify 
that for the past two and a half years we 
have had in our employ in our sawmills and 
lumber yards about one hundred Sikhs and 
Hindus. We are pleased to say that with a 


very few exceptions those men gave us very 


_ good satisfaction. 


We have found them to 


be good, steady workers, attentive to their 


ions work, quite intelligent and quick to learn, 


hold 


and we are pleased to say that the great 
majority abe men of sober habits and eoad 
character.’ 

Colonel Davidson of Davidson & Manatee, 
one of the biggest employers of Hindu labor 
on the Pacific Coast says that the Sikhs are 
the most efficient men he has. He has had 
in his firm sometimes as many as 500 or 600 > 
Sikhs working. Surely he ought to know. 
When they came they were unskilled; now 
they are getting responsible positions. Hvery 
time the Colonel goes and inspects them he 
finds their sheds clean and tidy and the Sikhs 
themselves look far better physically since 
coming to Canada. Surely if their friends 
can stand the ¢limate in the trenches of 
France and Flanders, they can stand the 
climate here. Moreover the people here forget 
that the Punjab wherefrom the Sikhs e¢ome 
is quite cold in winter. I have seen Sikhs 
working at Rogers’ Pass, B. C., where there 
is sometimes as much as 26 feet of snow, and 
feeling none the worse for it. 

Another friend from United States writes: 
‘<Wor a number of months I have been visit- 
ing most of the Hindu camps in Southern 
California, and I must confess that as a 
class of laborers they have no peer in the 
labor market. There is only one opinion 
expressed by the Americans who have em- 
ployed them, and that is: ‘The Hindus are 
good workmen—superior to any class of 
laborers that I have ever employed.’ I have 
seen them at their heavy tasks of clearing 
orange land from rocks and rubbish of every 
sort, and I can testify that they are most 
faithful to their employers.’’ 

Dr. E. H. Lawson, M.D., says: ‘‘There is 
one phase of the Hindu question concerning 
which the majority of the public seem to 
most erroneous opinions. I refer to 
his personal habits regarding cleanliness, use 
of alcoholic liquors, ete. As ship surgeon on 
the C. P. R. steamer Monteagle, and later 
the Tartar at the time of the greatest influx 
of Hindus, the majority of these people passed 
under my close observation. It was my 
duty to make a thorough physical examina- 
tion of each emigrant at Hong Kong, and 
although at first I was strongly prejudiced 
against them I lost this prejudice after 
thousands of them had passed through my 
hands and I had compared them with the 
white steerage passengers I had seen on the 
Atlantic. 

“‘T refer in -particular to the Sikhs 
and I am not exaggerating in the least when 
I say that they were 100 per cent. cleaner in 
their habits and freer from disease than the 
European steerage passengers I had come in 
contact with. The Sikhs impressed me as 


a clean, manly, honest race. My more recent 
experience as surgeon in mining camps among 
thousands of white men, where immorality is 
rife, has increased my respect for the Sikhs. 
I have not seen . - one good reason why 
they should not be permitted to bring their 
families in as freely as the European immi- 
grants. Justice, humanity, and morality all 
cry for the removal of the restrictions which 
prevent the Sikh’s enjoyment of home life.’’ 
The above-mentioned letters are enough 
proof to show even to those afflicted with 
that peculiar malady known as Hinduphobia 
that the Sikhs in Canada have made’ good. 
Mr. W. W. Baer, editor of the Victoria Times, 
in summing up his observation in a lengthy 
article said: ‘‘T could print a hundred letters 
telling me of the faithfulness of the Hindu 
in his service to his employer; the reliance 
that may be safely placed upon him at his 
work, and his unshrinking application of his 
strength to his varied tasks. Altogether my 
opinion is, that of the several racial types 
who have crossed the Pacific Ocean to par- 
ticipate in our great toil of reducing this 
Western province to its final productive 
power, the Hindu is the most desirable.’’ 
And now a few words about the Sikhs will 
be useful. What are they? The Sikhs come 
from the Punjab in North India. As there 
was a Reformation in Europe, so there was 
one in India and about the same time, viz, 
the 15th century. A great teacher or 
Guru by the name of Baba Nanak was born in 
a village near Lahore. He taught the unity of 
all religions, the brotherhood of man, raising 
the outcasts and abolition of the caste system, 
equality of sexes in divine worship, and doing 
away with idol worship. Nanak wanted all 
races and sects to unite in the spirit of ser- 
vice. The Sikh worship is very democratic 
and the spirit of self-sacrifice is the domi- 
nant characteristic. He taught belief in 
One God, the Father of.all.. This pure 
teaching could not but reform the whole 
Hindu social system. All his followers were 
known as Sikhs or disciples. There were 
nine more teachers, the last of whom was 
Guru Govind Singh who in order to protect 
the religious brotherhood from bigotry within 
the Hindu system and persecution from with- 
out from the authorities of the day, organized 
the Sikhs into a strong militant body known 
as the Khalsa or the Elect Fellowship. He 
instituted the Khanda di puhul or baptism of 
the sword whereby a Sikh became a member 
of the great Khalsa brotherhood for help of 
the weak, the fallen and the oppressed. He 
knit them so closely that soon after his 
death the Sikhs gained the ascendancy in 
North India where Ranjit Singh, ‘‘the lion 


in 
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of the Punjab’’ ruled over considerable ter- 


ritory. But after his death the spirit of the 


faith seemed to have left the Khalsa and the 
Sikhs although valiant foemen, gave way 
to the British. 

The Sikhs’ pure religion and social customs 
gave them strong faith in God and man, and 
martial vigor is a direct result of these 
qualities. How. they helped the British 
in 1857 very soon after the Sikh wars in the 
Punjab and since then not only in India, but 


in Abyssinia, Egypt, Hast Africa, China and 


other parts of Asia is a matter known to all. 
They have been forward in all movements 
for uplift in India, Female education is far 
advanced amongst them. Of late they have 
started a big institution at Amritsar known 
as the Khalsa College for the education of 
their youth. They have also been holding 
Educational Conferences in India for the 
furtherance of education amongst the Sikhs. 

The Sikh is the husband of one wife and is 
not, as many suppose, polygamous. Accord- 
ing to Mr. M. A. McAuliffe who has made a 
life-long study of the Sikh religion, ‘‘The 
home life of the Sikh approaches the home 
life of the Christian more than that of any 
other religion in the Hast.’’ To give another 
Western case, the Sikhs approach the Puritans 
of Cromwell’s day and the Sikh history and 
movement abroad affords a close parallel to 
the Puritans. 

It was this spirit of adventure which makes 
them try their fortunes in countries overseas. 


Their soldierly qualities and manly habits — 


have been spoken of by all who have come 
in touch with them. In India the majority of 
them are peasant proprietors. Each one has 
his plot of land of from five to ten acres 
except in the case of zemindars or landowners. 
They practise interisive farming and are born 
farmers. In villages all over the Punjab the 
Sikhs’ farming abilities are well recognized. 

The Queen’s Proclamation of 1858 says: 
‘‘We hold ourselves bound.to the natives of 
our Indian territories by the same obligations 
of duty which bind us to all our other sub- 
ECTS nie This is truly called the Magna 
Carta of the Indian people. On the fiftieth 
anniversary of the great Proclamation, it was 
confirmed and ratified by another message 
from King Edward VII to the princes and 
people of India. To them and to their Sover- 
eign it has not been a mere ‘‘scrap of paper.’’ 
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In spite of this the Sikhs in Canada have. 
not even fared as well as the alien Chinese | 
Whilst from 1908 to 1914, . 


and Japanese. 
during 6 years,’ 28,525 Chinese, and during 
the same interval 3,548 Japanese entered 
Canada, only 117 Hindus were allowed to 


enter the Dominion. Each 


Chinaman on — 


LMP 2 Amission has to pay a tax of $500.00. Who 


poy 


- sons 


pays this tax is quite a different story. Per- 
competent to judge regarding these 
matters say this sum comes out of the pockets 
of those who employ the Chinese. A China- 
man nowadays demands double the wages 
which he did before. As regards the Japanese 
they have an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment at Ottawa whereby 400 per year are 
admitted and whilst here let me point out 
another discrimination practised against the 
Sikh. A Japanese has only to show $50.00 
in his possession when landing in Canada, a 
Sikh must have $200.00. All this is not in 
the spirit of the Queen’s Proclamation. 
The people of India think this ‘‘No Hindu 
need apply’’ sign which has been placed over 
Canada’s door is un-British and when a man 
wrote to the Montreal Star, ‘‘We do not 


- want these people, the Hindus, not even if 


the British Government and King George 
himself wanted it,’’ the Sikhs believe he was 
speaking from ignorant prejudice. But it 
is surprising when a member of parliament 
gives out a challenge that Hindu civiliza- 
tion has done nothing to uplift the other 
races of the world and has produced nothing. 
That is a libel upon a. whole nation and 
leaving aside what India has stood for in 
the past, we point to the most recent example, 
Rabindranath Tagore, the Hindu poet, whom 
the King has honored with knighthood, and 
who in 1913 won the Nobel Prize in literature 
open to all the world. Competent judges have 
pronounced his poems as ‘‘a spiritual revela- 
tion.’’ This one man alone refutation 
for this babbling politician. 


When the Sikhs approach the British Colum- 


is 


- bia Government, it says this matter is directly 


under Ottawa. 
our friends tell us London, having quite a 


. say in Imperial affairs, is the final court of 


appeal in such maters. The Sikh delegation 
went there and were told it is a Dominion 
concern. In thus being flung from pillar to 
post even the Sikhs’ patience has been taxed 
to the lmit. They have approached the 
Viceroy who in the fall of 1914 spoke on the 


- policy of Reciprocity with Canada as regards 


immigration with what results we know not. 
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When we approach Ottawa — 


What the Sikhs want is not high-sounding’ 


platitudes, but deeds. We have had enough 
of generous sentiments, but they do not go 
far. What is wanted is definite assurances 
and practical action in this matter. 

At the Indian National Congress held in 
Dec., 1914, a speaker moved the following 
resolution :— . 


‘*Confucius, the Chinese sage very wisely 
uttered ‘recompense good with good and evil 


_ with justice.’ Justice is the idea which really 


than that will satisfy them. 


lies behind the: idea of reciprocity. ‘The | 
Viceroy has invited an expression of opinion 
of the Indian people on the question of reci- 
procity. Therefore those who are assembled 
at the Congress have to express the opinion 
of the educated Indians. It was thought in 
some quarters that India was taking part in 
the war in expectation of a reward. She does 
not claim this reciprocity as a matter of 
reward, but as a matter of pure justice; what 
India wants is absolute equality of right with 
any one of the self-governing colonies. If 
Canada says that Indians can only go direct 
from India to Canada where there is no 
direct line of steamer from India to America, 
India should say that no Canadian shall come 
to India unless he comes to India along a 
direct line of steamer from Canada. Similarly 
with regard to the civil service in India of 
Colonists. 


With regard to Australia there is a 
special. test, not a test of color—that 
Asiatics must be able to translate some living 
language put before them for admission into 
Australia. When an Indian goes to Australia 
they give him modern Greek which he cannot 
at all know. If a white emigrant goes there, 
they give him French or German which he 
knows. If an Australian comes to India, he 
must be made to translate Bengali, Tamil, 
Telugu or Malayalam. What India wants is 
equality on every point insisted by the self- 
governing colonies. Indians are now invited 
to colonize Queensland (a tropical climate) 
which cannot be cultivated by white men. 
If all the facilities given to white men for 
colonization are given to Indians, and Indians 
are asked to colonize Queensland under favor- 
able conditions and without derogation to 
their rights as citizens of the empire, Indians 
might colonize Australia. It is true that 
Australians may not come here as laborers 
and that Indians might want to go to Aus- 
tralia as laborers. So the best way of retalia- 
tion in the case of Australia is to exclude 
every kind of imports from that country, if 
they exclude our people. The imports from 
Australia to Madras annually amount to more 
than 13 lakhs of rupees. If that is done a 
moral effect will be created which nothing 
else can do. Some sort of prohibitory duty 
should be inflicted as a moral protest against 
wrongs inflicted upon Indians in the colonies. 


Next as regards indentured labor. An in- 
dentured laborer is a slave to all intents and 
purposes. Government checked the export of 
indentured labor to some of the South African 
Federations. If indenture is demanded from 
Indian emigrants to South Africa, white 
people must also be admitted to India on 
similar conditions and the difficulties of in- 
denture will then vanish. The self-governing 
Colonies are autonomous and impose restric- 
tions on Indian emigrants as they choose. 


The Resolution asks that the powers exer- 
cised by those self-governing colonies should 
be exercised by the Government of India until 
India gets the same autonomy, and it is not 
far off as some people imagine. Whatever 
the colony does toward India, let the Govern- 
ment of India do towards the colonies in the 
name of the people. That is the real senti- 
ment of the people of India and nothing less 
It is to be 
remembered that India is growing conscious 
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of her own dignity. She is not content any 
longer to be the child in the nurse’s arms. 
Indians are showing themselves as men in 
Europe, and they want to be given the 
freedom of men in India.’’ 

There is a Canada Building in Bombay. 
Canadian insurance and other companies are 
doing increasing business in India. There 
are many Canadians in the civil, military 
and other services in India. The Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Anglican churches have missions 
in that country. They spend hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. They own land, school 
and college buildings, hospitals and printing 
establishments, etce., and they are one and all 
treated with respect and toleration. But in 
Canada it is otherwise. Ministerial Associa- 
tions, Boards of Trade, Women’s Councils, 
even City Councils (who by the way are kept 
up by the Sikhs’ taxes as of the other 
citizens), not to speak of political and other 
organizations too numerous to mention, have 
passed anti-Hindu resolutions. In the _ be- 
ginning of 1908 the B. C, Legislature passed 
the Natal Act to exclude the Sikhs, but it 
was vetoed by the Dominion. 


When anti-Hindu agitation was first set 
going, a correspondent of the London Times, 
after observation on the spot, wrote from 
Vancouver to that paper on 26th Oct., 1907, 
‘‘These people, the Hindus, are being treated 
with an injustice which is simply shocking. 
It would appear that a mot d’ordre has been 
passed that every possible means should be 
adopted to keep them out and in consequence 
the immigration officials have been excluding 
them on the flimsiest excuses. The result 
has been that the steamship companies refuse 
to carry any more Hindu emigrants to British 
Columbia and that the anti-Asiatic element 
here believes that so far as the Hindus are 
concerned the battle has been won and the 
problem solved.’’ That was over seven years 
ago and the problem is still as far from 
solution as ever. 


Some friends put forward the argument 
that Hindus will not assimilate. But what is 
the case with Jews, Italians, Bulgarians, 
Ruthenians, Doukhobors and others? Do they 
assimilate with Canadians readily? Surely 
assimilation does not mean dull uniformity. 
Differentiation and variety underlying unity 
is the law of nature. The mixture of races 
going on under the present condition is de- 
basing and criminal; and the admission of 
the Sikh’s wife and children would have very 
largely prevented it. 

Col. Falkland Warren, C. M. G., who had 
experience of the Sikhs in India and who 
lived in British Columbia when they first 
came, spoke of them as being personally 


clean, but baselessly slandered. They bathe | 
Coming from the 


with religious sacredness. 
north of India and from warlike races, the 
Sikhs are splendid looking, muscular, tall and 
broad-shouldered men. In intelligence they 
compare well with other immigrants. Further 
on he says: ‘‘When I hear the Sikhs who 
are here now in Vancouver and who have 
been indiscriminately vilified, I naturally ask 
who is maliciously at the bottom of this 
agitation. They have served in regiments 
bearing on their colors the names of battles 
as testimony of their loyalty in the darkest 
days of the mutiny, while the historic names 
of the great soldiers who commanded them, 
the King and members of the Royal family 
as their colonels—when I say that I hear 
them speak of the treatment they have 
received here, the vile abuse of them, the 
falsehoods as to their character, I can say 
nothing, but hang my head in shame. It is 
a great public scandal.’’ 
Allusion may be made here also to the in- 
human utterance which a leading city father 
was reported to have blustered forth—that he 


would rather see a Hindu immigrant die of — 


hunger and cold before his very eyes than suc- 
cor him, a statement of which any living being 
having any pretension to humanity ought to 
be ashamed. But that is nothing compared to 
the action of a Vancouver Mayor who some 
years ago arbitrarily detained very nearly 
200 East Indian immigrants on board S. 8. 
Empress of Japan for two days. At a mob 
meeting held in Vancouver in connection with 
Hindus abuse was hurled at them and Col. 
Warren, the gallant officer above referred to, 
was howled down and not allowed to speak. 
But who is at the bottom of all this shame- 
fully conducted and deplorable agitation 
against the Sikhs and where will it end? 

From the above short summary of the Sikh 
case we beg to point out the following con- 
clusions :— 

1. That the Sikhs are desirable immigrants 


to Canada chiefly as farmers. ‘Canada has- 


untold acres to be tilled. The Sikhs being 
expert farmers supply that need. They are 
of the same Aryan stock as the Canadians 
and being British subjects are used to the 
British laws and institutions. They do the 


roughest work, such as stumping and clearing © 


land and thus do not come in competition 
with ‘‘white labor.’’?’ They have not been 


able to settle on land as its price is pro-. 
hibitive and when we consider the cost of - 


clearing it, it seems we are very far off. 
What Canada and B. OC. especially needs is 
more producers. Having no government of 


their own the Sikhs have been used as a 


football by the politicians, who in their 


S 


gay svriows ambition for power have as the 
a 


ubove cases show abused the Sikhs in various 
ways. They dare not do that sort of thing 
with Chinese, Japanese and others. But 
surely the parochial interests of these worthy 
friends is not going to override the world- 
wide Imperial importance of this question. 
Considering this question from national, inter- 
national and humanitarian points of view it 
needs a thorough investigation. 


2. The law has not been lived up to, as to 
its letter as well as in regard to the spirit 
of justice associated with the British name. 
All the Sikhs who are now in Canada came 
by.a direct, continuous journey. How they 
came and why they came has been explained 
above. It is no use to go on multiplying 
their grievances by rough house methods. 
The thing is they are here and being here 
they ask for a ‘‘square deal.’’ Various orders- 
in-council have been passed from time to time 
and at the spur of the moment, but on their 
being tested in the courts they do not stand 
the light of day. The Sikhs do not know 
where they stand. The Canadian Government 
has arrangements with China and Japan under 


‘which their nationals enter this country. Even 


the present unskilled labor order is specially 
aimed at the Sikhs, for no European immi- 
grants are going to B. C. by way of Van- 
couver. We believe the influence of the 
Sikhs in Canada will be for the good of the 
Dominion. 
of union between India and Canada and thus 
help in Imperial co-operation and unity. 

3. That the treatment of the Sikhs in 
Canada has worked injury to Imperial inter- 
ests; not only as to the attitude of thirty- 


_ five hundred British subjects in Canada 


but in its influence on India. Js not the 
Sikh im British Columbia as good as_ his 
brother fighting in the trenches in Europe? 
And how could Canada refuse entrance to 
a Sikh soldier who had won the Victoria Cross 
at the hands of His Majesty King George V? 
Taken even from a military point of view, 
the Sikhs are a good asset for defense in this 
country. This factor is well recognized by 
the proper authorities. 

4. That a course of action is open by 
which these harmful effects can be counter- 
acted, constructive Imperialism evolved out 


of a sordid chapter of the real meaning and 


effects of which the Canadians are ignorant. 


“This can come about only by the broad- 


minded on both sides coming together and 


first fully investigating the case and then 
arriving at a just solution. 


As things are 
they have already gone far enough. 


Fortunately the war has helped Britain to 


They will form additional bonds . 
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‘find’? India. Before the conflict began, . 
Hindustan was ‘‘an unknown quantity.’’ She 
was treated as a dependant, but India by her 
blood-saerifice has proved her partnership and 
equality of citizenship in the Imperial concern. 
We hope this sacrifice will not be in vain and 
that ‘‘ Little India’’ in Canada will be properly 
treated. The brothers of the Sikhs in 
Canada are not only fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der with the Canadians but they are linked 
together under the same commander in France. 
Men do not pass through these experiences 
without being affected by them. The Indians 
and Canadians sharing the same privations, 
undergoing the same_ sacrifices, will not 
come out as they went in. Surely after this 
GREAT CHANGE petty racial prejudice and 
ignorance will give way and the Empire tragedy 
of last summer will not happen again. In this 
connection let me quote from a letter which 
appeared recently in the Toronto Globe :— 

‘<Tf disaffection is spread in India through 
the impressions that Hindus have carried from 
Canada, surely it is time the Canadian people 
examined the facts closely and impartially; 
not so much in the interests of the Sikhs 
whose valor all over the world is proving 
that they are well able to take care of them- 
selves; but because Canada’s reputation in 
the Empire is at hazard, and her fame in the 
world in danger, so long as fair play is made 
to wait upon the presumed interests of poli- 
ticians who have never studied the real place 
of India in the Empire, or her relations to the 
future of such a cosmopolitan country as 
Canada.» .°.... Aine 

‘‘Our men and yours are fighting in the 
same trenches for the same cause. If our men 
were fighting for the defence of Canada against 
the Germans in France before your own sons 
could reach the fighting line, the only notice 
we want taken of that is that it is at least a 
sign of our devotion to the great ideals for 
which the Empire fights, and which we, like 
you, want to translate into our future co- 
operative relationships. 

‘“We are also men; we also are British sub- 
jects. But it would be idle to pretend that 
a bright future under that name is irrevoc- 
ably assured so long as a stigma is put upon 
us in Canada such as is not put upon the 
Japanese, or the Chinese, or even upon the 
negro. Canada, in claiming, through her 
Prime Minister and High Commissioner, that 
after the war she shall not only share in 
determining the peace but shall also take 
part in all Imperial policies, herself raises in 
the most direct form the question of our 
relationship to the Canadian people. That is 
a challenge to men like me to throw what ideas 
and information they may have into the com- 


ir Ride do igen rh he Ye thie: first. advan 

AY “This ae episode in aula hiaeey | does “pealing for a lea g 
“not throw ‘primarily upon us” the necessity to 
appeal for a hearing” from you, our fellow- 
subjects. We could be excused for waiting till 
the bloodshed is ended, and to leave it to you 
to make the next move. But we think more 
of what is involved in this matter than some 
of the politicians do, to whom India is a sealed 


/ 


Give. your friend an opportunity 
of reading on saniahlet 


